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Our last fact appears to nie to serve as a touchstone in this question 
as difficult as it is important. I have in my possession a small series 
of hones of the lower jaw, belonging to the hrachycephalic type of 
Switzerland. These hones, which have been referred to the iron age, 
were extracted from an immense gravel tumulus, containing numerous 
Mstvaens, in which were found skeletons and their remains for the 
most part Celtic, and by their side a few with hrachycephalic crania, 
and of small size. Now, one of these last jaws, apart from the pro- 
longation of its coronoid apophysis, corresponds in all its other 
details with the Abbeville jaw-bone. This applies not only to its 
form but also to its dimensions. Now if we consider the small amount 
of stability in the characteristics generally presented by this bone in 
individuals of the same race, and if we add to that the immense 
interval of time which separates them, I think I shall remain greatly 
within the limits of probability, if I presume to enunciate this : 

First. That the jaw-bone of Moulin-Quignon belonged to a hrachy- 
cephalic individual of small size, belonging to the stone age. 

Secondly. That we can follow the presence of this race through 
several successive ages ; and 

Thirdly. That it has left recognizable descendants among the living 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Europe, following the western 
border of our continent as far as Sicily. 



iSliscellanea ^fatfjioplogica. 



Egyptian Skulls found at Cologne on the Rhine. — In the year 1847, 
on laying the foundations of a house near the Orphan Asylum at 
Cologne, there were found above sixty skulls, eighteen of which had 
on the right side large iron nails driven in. With them were found 
Roman vessels and coins of the pre-Constantine period. Professor 
Braun of Bonn, delivered an elaborate lecture on this subject in 1855, 
on the occasion of the celebration of Winkelmann's birthday, in which 
the Professor endeavoured to prove that the skulls belonged to the 
Martyrs of the Theban Legion, whose name was derived from Thebai's 
in Egypt, and who were executed in 286 under Diocletian, the perse- 
cutor of Christians, because they would not fight against that sect. 
Dr. Mayer of Bonn expressed his opinion that these skulls presented 
all the characteristics of Egyptian skulls. 

Within the last few days, there were found almost on the same spot 
near Weyer's Gallery, a number of similar skulls, some of which also 
had a large nail driven in on the right side. The Rev. Mr. Schaffrath 
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of Cologne, is in possession of one of the best specimens, which, as 
we hear, is to be sent to the Antiquarian Museum of Bonn. {Cologne 
Gazette, June 21, 1863.) 

Colonies and Climate — a Prophecy. Extracts from a review of 
works on Public Hygiene, British and Foreign Medical Review, 1 842. 
— " We behold the British race peopling alike the western and 
southern hemisphere, and can already anticipate the time when two 
hundred millions of men on the shores of the Atlantic and in the 
isles of the Pacific, will be speaking our language, reading our 
authors, glorying in our descent." (The Principles of Population, etc. 
By A. Alison, 1840, v. ii, 348.) 

Need we say that the responsibility of British statesmen and of the 
British nation, is most solemn ? In two or three centuries a larger 
population than exists in the whole of Europe will curse or bless us 
according as we have given a bias for good or evil to their infant insti- 
tutions. . . . 

Taking a practical view of the high questions started, we should 
doubt much as physiologists, whether any system of public hygiene 
could effectually resist the influence of an enervating climate on man, 
or modify the thick neck and broad jaws of the Mongol so indicative 
of his destructiveness. It seems to us that the customs and habits 
created by climate induce changes in the cerebral organization of 
nations, as well as in the muscular and osseous formation, and that 
the mental and corporeal qualities which result from these changes 
becoming hereditary characterize the race. 

Climate will, undoubtedly, change the character of the English 
race. It changes it in India ; it is changing it in the United States, 
and in less than a century will dissolve the union.® It is of impor- 
tance, then, in marking the limits of new colonies, to consider the 
ultimate effects of climate, and place natural boundaries between them. 

When the United States separate, the northern will coalesce with 
the Canadas, and these unitedly will constitute the dominant empire 
of the western continent, and perhaps of the world. These changes 
will hardly take place without wars, and the length and destructive- 
ness of these wars will depend considerably upon the nature of the 
boundaries, and the compactness of the territories to be defended. 
Portions of our empire in India might be garrisoned by colonies. The 
climate of the high lands in Central Asia so nearly resembles our own 
(as do also the inhabitants themselves) that Englishmen would not de- 
teriorate there ; and would do more for the civilization of Asia and 
the glory of England, than the innumerable colleges and missionaries 
in Hindostan. 

* It must be remembered that this was written more than twenty years ago. 
Ediiob. 



